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Sanctions:  A  Problematic  Tool  of  Foreign  Policy 


When  India  and  then  Pakistan  detonated  several 
nuclear  explosions  underground  last  spring,  these 
nations  triggered  more  than  a  dangerous  escalation  in 
their  arms  race.  Those  explosions  caused  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  to  automatically  impose  sweeping,  punitive 
economic  and  trade  sanctions  on  both  nations. 

Within  six  months,  political  support  for  the  sanctions 
had  collapsed.  Farmers,  who  faced  financial  ruin  from 
the  combined  effects  of  the  lowest  crop  prices  in 
decades  and  the  related  collapse  of  export  markets  in 
East  Asia  and  elsewhere,  opposed  losing  more  mar¬ 
kets.  Business  groups  argued  that  foreign  firms,  unen¬ 
cumbered  by  sanctions  policies,  would  quickly  move 
into  markets  vacated  by  U.S.  firms  and  thereby  under¬ 
mine  U.S.  economic  competitiveness.  Aid  agencies 
feared  that  the  brunt  of  the  sanctions  would  be  borne 
by  the  poorest  people  in  India  and  Pakistan  but  would 
do  little  to  change  the  nuclear  weapons  policies  of 
either  government.  As  one  of  its  final  acts,  the  105th 
Congress  gave  the  President  the  authority  to  waive  the 
economic  sanctions. 

In  recent  decades,  the  U.S.  government  has,  with 
increasing  frequency,  imposed  sanctions  in  order  to 
coerce  governments  that  have  violated  international 
laws  or  opposed  the  extension  of  U.S.  influence  or 
moral  values  into  their  countries  or  regions.  This  trend 
continued  during  the  105th  Congress.  Several  bills 
were  introduced  to  extend  sanctions  against  countries 
such  as  Iraq,  Iran,  and  Russia,  and  against  any  country 
in  which  religitms  minorities  are  persecuted. 

However,  a  new,  growing  chorus  in  Congress  has 
begun  to  challenge  the  use  of  economic  sanctions  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Rep.  Conyers  (Ml)  and  dozens  of 
his  colleagues  called  for  an  end  to  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq.  A  bipartisan  group  of  senators  called  for 


exempting  food  and  medical  supplies  from  all  U.S. 
sanctions.  Sen.  Lugar  (IN)  introduced  a  bill  to  require 
cost/benefit  analyses  before  sanctions  could  be 
imposed  and  to  sunset  sanctions  after  two  years  unless 
Congress  were  to  grant  an  extension.  Sens.  Baucus 
(MT)  and  Hagel  (NE),  citing  the  cost  to  U.S.  businesses, 
organized  opposition  to  the  further  use  of  unilateral 
sanctions. 

The  debate  has  raised  many  questions.  How  can  sanc¬ 
tions  be  focused  so  that  they  are  more  effective  in 
changing  the  behavior  of  those  in  power?  What  limits 
should  be  placed  on  the  use  of  sanctions?  How  can  the 
basic  human  needs  of  people  in  the  sanctioned  country 
be  assured?  When  diplomacy  fails,  what  other  nonvio¬ 
lent  measures  can  the  international  community  take  to 
defend  human  rights  in  countries  governed  by  oppres¬ 
sive  regimes?  Are  there  other  nonviolent  measures 
besides  sanctions  that  might  more  effectively  discour¬ 
age  governments  from  building  or  spreading  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  or  from  providing  safe  haven  to 
criminals  or  violent  political  groups? 

In  this  issue  of  the  FCNL  Washington  Nezoslettcr,  we 
will  highlight  key  concerns  FCNL  has  about  the  use  of 
sanctions  in  current  U.S.  foreign  policy.  ■ 


Barrier-Free  Newsletters 

FCNL  produces  a  large  print  and  audiotape  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  newsletter  each  month.  If  you  or  some¬ 
one  you  know  is  having  difficulty  reading  our  reg¬ 
ular  version,  please  give  us  a  call  and  ask  for  either 
the  large  print  or  audiotape  version.  (202-547- 
6000,  ask  to  speak  with  Susan  Mers.) 
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Sanctions,  If  Used  at  All,  Must  Be  Focused  to  Minimize  Damage  to  Innocent  People 

"Sanctions,  whether  economic,  cultural,  or  political,  are  a  problematic  means  of  furthering  negotiations  and  changmg 
behavior.  Yet  sometimes,  in  cases  where  mediation  and  other  measures  have  failed,  sanctions  may  be  the  least  offensive 
means  available  for  endmg  injustice  or  aggression.  Each  proposed  sanction  must  be  carefully  considered,  and  if  used  at  all, 
must  be  focused  to  minimize  damage  to  innocent  people.  Sanctions  should  be  used  only  when  there  is  a  broad  multilateral 
consensus.  To  the  extent  possible,  there  should  be  assurance  that  the  basic  needs  of  the  people  in  the  sanctioned  nation  will 
be  met;  that  diplomatic  and  private  channels  are  held  open  for  further  dialogue;  that  the  objectives  are  clear  and  consistent 
ivith  international  law;  and  that  the  sanctions  are  proportional  to  their  objective  and  likely  to  work. 

We  recommend: 

■  creation  of  an  expert  international  body,  independent  of  the  UN,  to  monitor  the  human  rights  of  civilians  in  countries 
under  UN-imposed  economic  sanctions 

■  development  of  international  law  to  afford  to  civilians  under  economic  sanctions,  at  a  minimum,  the  same  protections 
accorded  to  civilians  under  military  occupation 

■  ongoing  research  and  assessment,  by  diverse  individuals  and  agencies,  of  the  political  efficacy  and  human  impact  of  all 
forms  of  sanctions." 

FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy  (1994) 


U.S.  Sanctions  Against  Cuba:  A  Failed  Approach 


According  to  a  recent  appeal  by  the  UN  World  Food 
Programme,  over  600,000  people  in  the  five  eastern 
provinces  of  Cuba  urgently  need  emergency  food 
assistance  until  the  next  harvest  in  May  1999.  The 
agricultural  production  system  is  near  collapse. 

The  current  food  crisis  was  precipitated  by  bad  weath¬ 
er;  a  severe  drought  followed  by  Hurricane  Georges. 
However,  Cuba's  capacity  to  respond  to  the  natural 
disasters  has  been  severely  weakened  by  human 
events.  The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  ended  its 
extensive  subsidies  of  the  Cuban  economy  and  greatly 
reduced  Cuban  trade.  The  Cuban  economy  shrank  by 
40%,  a  contraction  which  reflected  both  Cuba's  over¬ 
dependence  on  the  former  USSR  and  the  impact  of 
forty  years  of  U.S.  economic  sanctions.  Thus,  before 
this  year's  natural  disasters  occurred,  food  and  medi¬ 
cine  were  already  in  short  supply. 

The  current  U.S.  economic  sanctions  against  Cuba  are 
the  most  restrictive  that  the  U.S.  has  ever  imposed  uni¬ 
laterally  upon  any  country.  The  sanctions,  codified  in 
the  Cuban  Democracy  Act  (1992)  and  the  Cuban  Liber¬ 
ty  and  Solidarity  Act(1996),  forbid  U.S.  companies  and 
their  foreign  subsidiaries  from  doing  business  in  Cuba. 
Products  with  more  than  20%  U.S.  components  cannot 
be  sold  to  Cuba  by  any  company.  Products  with  more 
than  10%  U.S.  components  require  a  license.  Humani¬ 


tarian  shipments  of  medicine,  medical  supplies,  and 
food  must  be  licensed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trea¬ 
sury  and  Commerce.  In  practice,  a  scant  number  of 
licenses  have  been  approved  for  such  shipments. 

The  greatest  impact  of  the  embargo  has  been  on  the 
most  vulnerable  of  Cuba's  population.  The  American 
Association  for  World  Health  (March  1997)  document¬ 
ed  that  the  embargo  on  medical  supplies  has  left 
Cuban  doctors  without  access  to  many  standard 
sources  of  life-saving  therapies  for  their  patients. 
Replacement  parts  for  old  U.S.-made  incubators  and  X- 
ray  machines  are  not  available.  Water  treatment  sys¬ 
tems  cannot  be  upgraded  or  repaired,  further  weaken¬ 
ing  the  public  health  infrastructure. 

U.S.  sanctions  have  undermined  U.S.  relations  with  its 
neighbors  and  allies.  Governments  in  Canada,  Latin 
America,  and  Europe  resent  the  U.S.  attempt  to  extend 
its  laws  to  punish  non-U.S.  firms  and  citizens  who  con¬ 
duct  business  in  Cuba.  This  animosity  was  reflected  in 
October  when  the  UN  General  Assembly  voted  157-2 
to  condemn  the  U.S.  embargo  on  Cuba. 

After  40  years,  the  sanctions  have  failed  to  achieve 
their  principal  goal:  bringing  down  the  government  of 
Fidel  Castro.  Ironically,  the  sanctions  seem  to  have 
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Economic  Sanctions  Against  Iraq: 
An  Inhumane  Toll 


Eight  years  have  passed  since  the  UN  Security  Council 
imposed  severe  economic  sanctions  on  Iraq  in  an  effort 
to  force  the  Iraqi  government  to  dismantle  its  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  During  this  time,  the  sanctions 
have  fallen  far  short  of  their  goal.  They  have,  however, 
had  a  devastating  impact  on  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  Iraqi  people. 

The  effects  have  been  felt  most  heavily  by  young  chil¬ 
dren.  The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF) 
estimates  that  nearly  one  in  three  children  under  five 
years  of  age  exhibits  stunted  growth,  and  one  in  four  is 
underweight  due  to  chronic  malnourishment.  The 
degree  of  malnutrition  among  children  is  far  higher  in 
Iraq  than  in  surrounding  countries  (Table  I).  The 
effects  of  food  shortages  are  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  the  water  supply,  sanitation,  food  production,  and 
medical  systems  in  Iraq  are  in  a  state  of  collapse  for  the 
lack  of  spare  parts  and  supplies. 

Denis  Halliday,  former  UN  Director  for  Humanitarian 
Affairs  for  Iraq,  resigned  his  position  saying  that  the 
economic  sanctions  policy  is  "a  very  blunt  instrument" 
that  "discriminates,  in  a  sense,  against  the  weak  and 
the  poor. . .  contrary  to  the  basic  human  rights  provi¬ 
sions  of  individuals  throughout  the  world,  which  we 
in  the  UN  are  so  wedded  to."  He  observed  that  the 
UN's  oil-for-food  program  is  grossly  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Iraqi  people. 


The  Geneva  Convention  prohibits  the  starvation  of  civil¬ 
ians  and  the  destruction  of  agricultural  production  as 
methods  of  warfare.  Though  the  Iraqi  government  has, 
through  its  actions,  contributed  to  the  suffering  of  its 
own  people,  the  U.S.  and  the  UN  ought  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  end  the  economic  sanctions. 

In  October,  Rep.  Conyers  (MI)  and  43  House  col¬ 
leagues  sent  a  letter  to  the  President  urging  the  Admin¬ 
istration  to  work  to  "de-link  the  economic  sanctions, 
which  have  been  a  complete  failure,  from  the  military 
sanctions,  which  have  had  a  measured  success." 

FCNL  joined  with  other  religious,  Arab- American,  and 
human  rights  groups  to  urge  representatives  to  sign 
this  letter.  ■ 


For  a  cop}/  of  Rep.  Conyers'  letter,  please  contact  FCNL  and 
request  document  R-8174-FOR.  | 


You  Can  Help 

Please  contact  President  Clinton. 

Urge  him  to  change  the  administra-  ~  ^ 

tion's  policy  on  Iraq  sanctions  by  separating  the 
economic  from  the  military  sanctions.  Urge  him 
to  instruct  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  UN  Security 
Council  to  work  actively  to  bring  economic  sanc¬ 
tions  to  an  end. 


For  more  on  sanctions,  please  turn  to  page  6. 

Table  I 


Country 


Infant 

mortality 

rate^ 


Under-five 

mortality 

rate^ 


Maternal 

mortality 

rate‘s 


%  Underweight 
children^ 


%  Children  with 
stunted  growth® 


%  Children 
with  wasting^ 


Iraq 


94 


122 


310 


23 


32 


11 


Syria 


28 


34 


180 


13 


21 


Iran 


33 


37 


120 


16 


19 


Turkey 


41 


47 


180 


10 


21 


Jordan 


21 


25 


150 


16 


Source:  UNICEF,  Country  Statistics,  1998 


^  Probability  of  dying  between  birth  and  one  year  of  age,  per  1000  live  births. 

^  Probability  of  dying  betw^een  birth  and  five  years  of  age,  per  10(X)  live  births. 

Annual  number  of  deaths  of  women  from  pregnancy-related  causes  per  1(X),(XX)  live  births. 

^  Children  under  5  years  of  age  who  are  below  minus  tw'o  standard  deviations  from  median  weight  for  age  of  reference  population. 

®  Children  under  5  years  of  age  who  are  below  minus  two  standard  deviations  from  median  height  for  age  of  reference  population. 

^  Children  under  5  years  of  age  who  are  below  minus  two  standard  deviations  from  median  weight  for  height  of  reference  population. 
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Social  Security:  Sustaining  a  Success 


Will  the  aging  baby  boom  generation  break  the  Social 
Security  system  bank?  Will  there  be  Social  Security 
funds  in  the  year  2040,  when  today's  20  year-olds  will 
be  retiring?  Is  there  a  crisis  brewing  in  the  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  system? 

Some  members  of  Congress  and  Wall  Street  execu¬ 
tives  have  raised  the  specter  of  a  broken  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  system  in  urgent  need  of  fixing.  The  "fix"  that 
they  have  proposed  is  called  "privatization."  Privati¬ 
zation  would  change  the  current  system  in  which 
payroll  taxes  (FICA)  are  invested  collectively  by  the 
government  in  government  bonds  to  a  system  in 
which  each  individual  would  invest  part  or  all  of 
her/his  taxes  in  personal  investment  accounts  with 
private  fund  managers. 

These  proposals  would  take  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  every  individual  who 
has  paid  social  security  taxes  is  guar¬ 
anteed  a  benefit,  free  of  stock-market 
risks,  and  change  it  to  a  system  in 
which  some  or  all  of  the  potential 
benefit  will  be  dependent  on  the 
vagaries  of  the  market.  This  change 
could  pose  serious  risks  to  the  income  security  for  the 
majority  of  the  nation's  elderly. 

Privatization  carries  other  potential  risks  and 
inequities.  Will  a  privatized  system  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  risk-free  disability  insurance  protection  for  work¬ 
ers  and  survivor's  insurance  for  children  and  spouses 
of  deceased  workers?  Will  the  risks  of  a  privatized  sys¬ 
tem  fall  unequally  on  women,  on  the  poor  and  on  per¬ 
sons  of  color? 

Who  benefits  from  Social  Security?  We  all  do.  Nine¬ 
ty-six  percent  of  the  work  force  contributes  to  Social 
Security  today  and  will  be  eligible  to  receive  benefits. 
The  system  provides  workers  with  a  safe,  reliable 
source  of  income  after  retirement  and  insurance 
against  the  risks  of  disability.  The  system  also  provides 
insurance  benefits  to  family  members  of  workers  who 
die  prematurely.  Today,  over  44  million  people  are 
benefitting  directly  from  Social  Security,  including  27 
million  retirees,  11  million  families  and  survivors  of 
deceased  workers,  and  6  million  disabled  workers  and 
their  families. 


Social  Security  has  been  the  country's  most  successful 
anti-poverty  program.  Since  the  Social  Security  system 
was  established  over  60  years  ago,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  nation's  elderly,  disabled,  and  survivors  has 
dropped  dramatically.  Social  Security  provides  over 
90%  of  the  annual  income  for  a  third  of  today's  retirees 
and  the  majority  of  income  for  more  than  two-thirds. 
Without  these  benefits,  the  poverty  rate  among  the 
elderly  would  soar  to  over  50%. 


Are  there  alternatives  to  privatization?  Several  pro¬ 
posals  for  modifying  the  Social  Security  system  to  keep 
it  fully  funded  have  been  made  which  do  not  entail  the 
risks,  inequities,  and  costs  of  privatization.  These 
include  the  following. 

■  Expand  the  system's  revenue  base  by  including 
more  than  6  million  workers  (including  some  in 
state  and  local  government)  currently  outside  the 
system. 

■  Modify  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  investment  rules 
to  permit  a  portion  of  the  fund  to  be  invested  in  a 
broad  index  of  corporate  stocks  and  bonds.  (Invest¬ 
ment  currently  is  limited  to  low-yield  government 
bonds.) 

■  Increase  the  cap  on  earnings  subject  to  the  FICA  tax. 

■  Increase  the  FICA  tax. 


"Social  Security  is  the  most  successful  gov¬ 
ernment  program  in  Ihstorif.  It  is  one  of 
America's  proudest  accomplishments.  We 
should  sustain  that  success,  not  destroy  it." 

—  Sen.  Wellstone  (MN) 


Is  there  a  Social  Security  "crisis?"  No.  Without 
changing  a  thing,  the  Social  Security  system  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  essential  income  security  for  the  elder¬ 
ly,  disabled,  and  survivors  at  current  benefit  levels 
until  at  least  2032.  This  is  based  upon  verif  pessimistic 
economic  assumptions.  In  fact, 
the  system  will  remain  fully  fund¬ 
ed  for  much  longer  if  the  econo¬ 
my  continues  to  perform  as  it  has 
over  the  past  several  decades. 


After  2032,  the  system  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  collect  sufficient  revenues  to 
pay  for  about  75%  of  today's  level 
of  benefits  to  the  anticipated  num¬ 
ber  of  beneficiaries.  The  current  concern  is  over  how 
to  fill  the  25%  gap  between  revenues  and  expenditures 
that  may  occur  about  this  time.  This  is  hardly  a  crisis, 
but  it  is  prudent  for  policy-  makers  to  be  considering 
today  how  the  system  might  be  adjusted  in  modest 
ways  to  meet  future  needs. 


(continued  on  page  5) 
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The  School  of  the  Americas  is  Still  in  Session 


Imagine  a  school  whose  graduates  regularly  appear 
on  lists  of  human  rights  abusers  and  war  criminals. 
Such  a  school  is  not  imaginary.  It  is  the  U.S.  Army- 
run  School  of  the  Americas  (SOA)  located  in  Fort 
Benning,  GA. 

Human  rights  abuses  by  SOA  graduates  have  been 
well  documented  in  recent  years.  Human  rights  advt> 
cates  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere  have  urged  the  U.S.  to 
close  the  SOA.  Concerned  members  of  Congress  have, 
for  a  number  of  years,  attempted  to  cut  SOA  funding. 

In  1998,  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  SOA  funding  was 
one  of  the  top  issues  debated  on  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Appropriations  bill,  despite  SOA's  minor  signifi¬ 
cance  for  most  congressional  offices.  Rep.  Kennedy 
(MA)  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Operations 
Appropriations  bill  which  would  have  cut  funcis  for 
the  SOA.  Although  supporters  of  the  amendment 
spoke  eloquently,  the  amendment  ultimately  failed 
(201-212). 

Proponents  of  the  SOA,  including  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  U.S.  Army,  and  SOA  staff,  have  resisted 
genuine  reform.  A  curriculum  review  was  nominal, 
the  required  human  rights  curriculum  remains  mini¬ 
mal,  and  issues  surrounding  the  torture  training  manu¬ 
als  are  still  unresolved.  Instead  of  reform,  SOA  sup¬ 
porters  have  carried  out  a  public  relations  campaign. 
For  example,  they  have  begun  to  highlight  SOA 
counter-narcotics  courses  in  an  effort  to  remake  the 
SOA  for  the  "War  on  Drugs,"  the  new  emphasis  for 
U.S./Latin  American  military  engagement. 


Social  Security  (continued  from  page  4) 

Enacting  a  combination  of  these  modest  changes 
would  provide  more  than  enough  additional  revenue 
to  secure  the  system  well  into  the  future.  At  the  same 
time,  the  system's  important  retirement  and  insurance 
programs  would  be  preserved  without  incurring  the 
high  costs  and  risks  of  a  privatized  system.  ■ 

FCNL  has  a  number  of  informative  resources  on  Social  Secu¬ 
rity.  These  are  listed  in  our  Resources  box  on  pmge  7. 


Despite  this  pro-SOA  lobby  campaign,  grassroots 
efforts  (including  those  of  FCNL  constituents)  to  close 
the  school  have  not  lost  ground.  This  summer  more 
than  three  hundred  religious  leaders  signed  a  letter  to 
members  of  Congress  calling  for  the  closing  of  the 
SOA.  A  number  of  members  voted  to  close  the  SOA 
this  year  who  have  never  previously  done  so.  ■ 

For  additional  information  about  the  School  of  the  Americas, 
please  contact  FCNL  and  request  document  G-776-MIL. 


You  Can  Help 


illllMlllllli 


Please  contact  your  representative  JIIHIUIII 
(newly-elected  or  returning)  about  the 
SOA.  If  your  representative  has  already  voted  (or 
has  promised  to  vote)  to  cut  SOA  funding,  please 
thank  her/him.  If  your  representative  is  not  in 
favor  of  closing  the  SOA,  please  encourage 
her/him  to  reconsider.  Ask  how  a  nation  which 
claims  to  abhor  human  rights  abuses  can  sponsor 
a  school  which  graduates  so  many  human  rights 
abusers. 


Increase  Your  Retirement  Income 

Give  yourself  a  fixed  income  for  life,  and  help  the 
FCNL  Education  Fund.  A  charitable  gift  annuity 
places  your  gift  ($5,000  minimum)  in  a  socially- 
responsible  investment  fund,  and  the  FCNL  Edu¬ 
cation  Fund  pays  you  a  fixed  income  for  life. 

After  your  death,  your  capital  supports  our 
research  and  education  work. 

Minimum  age  for  receiving  payments  is  60. 
Younger  persons  can  make  the  gift  now  with 
income  deferred  to  retirement  age.  There  is  an  ini¬ 
tial  charitable  tax  deduction,  and  partial  tax 
exemption  for  the  income  payments. 

Interested?  Contact  Arthur  Meyer  Boyd  at  FCNL 
(202-547-6000). 
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Ending  Religious  Persecution  Abroad 
Can  Sanctions  Help? 


The  freedom  to  worship  according  to  conscience  is  not 
a  right  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  many  countries, 
persons  of  minority  faiths  face  consequences  ranging 
from  discrimination  to  torture  and  death.  Religious 
non-toleration  may  be  built  into  a  nation's  legal  system 
or  may  be  tacitly  condoned  by  a  government  which  is 
officially  committed  to  toleration. 

In  the  U.S.,  where  freedom  of  religion  is  deeply  valued, 
many  are  distressed  and  offended  by  the  lack  of  reli¬ 
gious  freeciom  in  other  countries.  These  concerns 
prompteci  the  105th  Congress  to  develop  legislation  to 
address  religious  persecution  abroad. 

A  central  issue  in  the  legislative  debate  was  the  use  of 
economic  and  trade  sanctions.  Some  in  Congress  took 
the  view  that  the  U.S.  must  "get  tough"  with  govern¬ 
ments  that  persecute  members  of  minority  faiths  or 
that  turn  a  blind  eye  to  unofficial  persecution.  Advo¬ 
cates  of  a  get-tough  policy  focused  on  the  most  severe 
persecution  and  urged  drastic  mandatory  punishments 
for  offending  nations.  These  would  have  included  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions  and  an  embargo  on  materiel  that 
could  be  used  in  human  rights  abuses. 

Others  in  Congress  objected  to  the  U.S.  again  assuming 
the  role  of  judge  and  policeman  for  the  world.  They 
urged  that  the  U.S.  work  with  other  nations  to  reduce 
religious  persecution.  They  also  raised  concerns  about 
mandatory  sanctions. 


Recommended  Reading! 

Do  economic  sanctions  work?  What  are  the  costs? 
Who  pays  the  price? 


These  are  some  of  the  questions  analyzed  in 
Political  Gain  and  Civilian  Pain:  Humanitarian 
Impacts  of  Economic  Sanctions,  edited  by  Thomas  G. 
Weiss,  David  Cortright,  George  A.  Lopez,  and 
Larry  Minear. 

Ordering  information: 

ISBN  0-8476-8703-1  (paperback);  277  pages; 
Rowman  &  Littlefield  Publishers,  Inc.,  Lanham, 
MD,  1997;  $22.95  (paperback). 


First,  once  a  nation  is  sanctioned  for  religious  persecu¬ 
tion,  those  sanctions  are  no  longer  available  to  use  with 
that  nation  as  leverage  on  other  issues  such  as  viola¬ 
tions  of  weapons  treaties.  Second,  economic  sanctions 
could  lead  to  the  financial  collapse  of  an  economically- 
unstable  government  without  reducing  the  persecution 
of  minority  believers.  Third,  the  use  of  sanctions  could 
increase  the  persecution  of  members  of  minority  faiths. 
A  government  which  engages  in  or  tolerates  persecu¬ 
tion  might  make  minority  believers  the  scapegoats  for 
economic  hardship  or  other  problems  arising  from  the 
sanctions. 

In  the  final  days  of  this  session  of  Congress,  members 
of  both  Houses  worked  to  craft  compromise  legislation 
(HR  2431,  The  International  Religious  Freedom  Act  of 
1998)  which  takes  a  relatively  flexible  approach.  For 
example,  multilateral  efforts  must  be  tried  before  the 
U.S.  may  invoke  unilateral  sanctions.  Also,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  been  given  a  wide  range  of  options  for 
addressing  religious  persecution  abroad  and  authority 
to  waive  sanctions  which  are  deemed  not  in  the  nation¬ 
al  interest  or  which  might  create  a  backlash  that  would 
encourage  persecution  of  minority  believers. 

While  FCNL  views  this  compromise  as  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  earlier  versions  of  the  legislation,  implemen¬ 
tation  is  crucial.  Will  the  U.S.  make  a  good-faith  effort 
to  engage  other  nations  in  a  multilateral  response? 
What  will  be  the  impact  be  of  sanctions  that  are 
applied?  ■ 


Make  Your  Voice  Heard 

President  William  J.  Clinton 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C.  20500 
White  House  comment  desk:  202-456-1111 
Fax:  202-456-2461 

E-mail:  president@whitehouse.gov 

Senator  _ 

U.S.  Senate 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Representative _ 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Capitol  Switchboard:  202-224-3121 
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Resources 


□  "Dollars  or  Bombs:  The  Search  for  Justice  Through  International  Economic  Sanctions." 

A  working  group  report  from  the  AFSC . R-8173-FOk 

□  Letter  from  Congress  to  the  President  re:  End  Iraq  Sanctions.  October  6, 1998 . R-8174-  FOR 

□  "The  Military-Industrial  Complex  Revisited:  How  Weapons  Makers  are  Shaping  U.S.  Foreign 

and  Military  Policies"  by  William  D.  Hartung.  1998  . R-8185-M1L 

n  Myths  &  Facts  re:  U.S.  Embargo  on  Medicine  &  Medical  Supplies  Oxfam/ WOLA.  June  1997 . R-798-FOR 

□  "Social  Security:  More  Secure  Than  Privatizers  Want  You  to  Believe."  Richelle  Friedman. 

NETWORK  Connection.  Sept/Oct  1998  . R-8144-DOM 

□  "A  Look  at  the  Future  of  Social  Security:  Tune  it  Up,  Don't  Trade  it  in."  op-ed  in  the  Wnshiiii^ton  Post. 

April  19, 1998.  Reprinted  by  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities . R-8145-DOM 

□  "The  People's  Trust  Fund."  Editorial  in  The  Nation  by  Sen.  Paul  Wellstone  (MN). 

July  27/August  3, 1998 . R-8177-DOM 

□  Expel  the  School  of  the  Americas.  June  6, 1997 . G-776-M11. 

A  contribution  for  duplication  and  postage  will  extend  the  work  of  FCNL. 


Cuba  Sanctions  (continued  from  page  2) 

strengthened  Castro's  position  in  Cuba  by  enabling 
Cuban  hardliners  to  portray  Castro  as  the  strong 
nationalist  leader,  defending  his  country  "against  a 
powerful,  imperialist  aggressor." 

In  response  to  an  appeal  made  by  Pope  John  during 
his  visit  to  Cuba  last  March,  President  Clinton  eased 
some  of  the  restrictions  on  travel  and  shipping  to 
Cuba.  Direct  humanitarian  charter  flights  were 
restored,  as  was  the  right  of  Cuban- Americans  to  send 
remittances  of  up  to  $1200  per  year  to  their  families  in 
Cuba.  The  Departments  of  Treasury  and  Commerce 
were  instructed  to  simplify  the  application  process  for 
licenses  to  export  medical  supplies.  These  changes  are 
positive,  but  they  are  not  sufficient. 

This  summer,  a  bipartisan  group  of  senators  (Dodd 
(CT),  Dorgan  (ND),  Grams  (MN),  Hagel  (NE),  Harkin 
(lA),  Roberts  (KS),  and  Warner  (VA))  offered  legisla¬ 
tion  to  exempt  agricultural  products,  fertilizer,  medi¬ 


cine,  and  medical  supplies  from  all  unilateral  U.S. 
embargos,  including  the  one  against  Cuba.  This 
amendment  to  the  agricultural  appropriations  bill 
passed  with  60  votes,  but  was  eventually  deleted  from 
the  final  conference  report.  In  addition.  Sens.  Dodd 
and  Warner  and  Reps.  Leach  (lA)  and  Torres  (CA) 
introduced  bills  in  both  chambers  to  allow  the  sale  of 
food  and  medicine  to  Cuba.  Both  bills  (S  1391  and  HR 
1951)  recewed  broad  support,  but  neither  advanced  to 
the  floor.  The  growing  opposition  by  farmers,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  humanitarian  groups  to  the  use  of  unilateral 
economic  sanctions  may  signal  an  opening  in  the  next 
Congress  for  changing  the  inhumane 
and  failed  U.S.  policy  towards  Cuba.  ■  ^ 


You  Can  Help 


iiMiiiiinii 


Please  write  to  your  members  of  JHlHlI 

Congress.  Urge  their  leadership  in  the 
next  Congress  to  repeal  U.S.  economic  sanctions 
against  Cuba. 
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INSIDE 

ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 
SCHOOL  OF  THE  AMERICAS 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends 
appointed  by  26  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  7 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  %  iews  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by 
the  Statement  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by 
the  Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  1 1 
issues  per  year.  Contributors  include:  Kathy 
Guthrie.  Florence  Kimball.  Ned  Stowe.  Catherine 
Stratttrn.  and  Jtx;  Volk. 

Dt)nors  to  FCNL  or  FCNL  Education  Fund 
receive  the  Newsletter  and  other  occasional  mail¬ 
ings.  Also  available  in  microfortn  from  University 
Microfilms  International.  .^(K)  North  Zeeb  Road. 
Dept.  P.R..  Ann  Arbor.  Ml  48106 

Available  in  large  print  or  tape  recordings. 


Thanks  for  All  You've  Done! 


FCNL's  grassroots  activists  have 
had  a  very  busy  year.  We  sent  out 
special  action  alerts  by  mail,  tele¬ 
phone,  and  e-mail.  We  asked  for  help  with  the  Com¬ 
prehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT),  the  Treaty  to  Ban 
Landmines,  the  Code  of  Conduct  on  Arms  Transfers, 
the  Peace  Tax  Fund,  UN  funding,  the  Seeds  of  Hope 
for  Africa  legislation,  the  Religious  Freedom  Amend¬ 
ment,  raising  the  minimum  wage,  regulating  managed 
care.  Census  2000,  and  juvenile  crime  legislation 
(whew!). 

We  phoned  many  activists  repeatedly.  Yet,  others  of 
you  did  not  get  any  calls.  Why  do  we  work  this  way? 
The  reason  has  to  do  with  both  the  specific  legislation 
and  the  committee  assignments  of  individual  members 
of  Congress.  Our  special  requests  for  grassroots  action 
are  often  for  help  with  members  of  Congress  who  are 
in  leadership  positions  or  are  members  of  committees 
that  control  the  fate  of  specific  bills.  For  example,  if 
your  senator  was  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  you  probably  heard  from  us  quite  often. 
This  committee  controlled  the  fate  of  both  the  CTBT 
and  UN  funding. 

Your  efforts  helped  to  defeat  two  pieces  of  bad  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  Religious  Freedom  Amendment  (which 
would  have  reduced  free  expression  for  members  of 
minority  faiths)  and  the  juvenile  crime  bill  (which  had 
several  provisions  which  could  have  harmed  youthful 
offenders  and  some  non-offenders). 

Your  efforts  helped  to  keep  other  issues  alive  or  to 
build  a  grassroots  movement  of  support.  For  example, 
we  concentrated  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  CTBT  ratifica¬ 
tion  on  a  small  number  of  states  where  we  helped  local 


grassroots  organizers  to  educate  friends  and  neighbors 
about  the  treaty.  To  help  raise  community  awareness, 
we  encouraged  our  activists  to  write  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  local  newspapers  or  to  visit  the  editorial  board. 
Even  though  Congress  did  not  ratify  the  CTBT  this 
year,  and  failed  to  take  action  on  many  other  issues, 
the  hard  work  of  our  activists  has  let  members  know 
that  they  will  face  these  issues  when  the  106th  Con¬ 
gress  convenes. 

Will  there  be  more  work  for  activists  in  1999?  Most 
certainly!  Your  partnership  with  those  of  us  who  work 
on  Capitol  Hill  is  invaluable. 

If  yc7u  are  not  already  a  part  of  FCNL's  grassroots 
activist  network,  please  contact  Kathy  Guthrie  at  FCNL 
(202-547-6000,  e-mail  <kathy@fcnl.org>).  Tell  her  what 
issues  you  especially  want  to  work  on.  Then,  when 
those  issues  come  up,  we  will  know  that  we  can  give 
you  a  call. 

Together,  we  CAN  make  a  difference!  ■ 


Reprinting  Washington  Newsletter  Items 

We  encourage  our  readers  to  copy  and  distribute  items 
from  FCNL's  Washington  Newsletter.  When  doing  so, 
please  include  the  following  credit: 

"ReprintedTrom  the  Washington  Newsletter,  lissue  #, 
month  and  yearl  published  by  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation." 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  sending  us  a 
copy  with  a  brief  note  indicating  how/ where  the  item 
was  used  and  the  approximate  numbers  of  copies 
distributed. 


